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The Exclusion of Mr. John Strachey 


Great public interest has been aroused by the cancella- 
tion of Mr. Strachey’s visa to enter the United States. 
This was announced while he was on the ocean on his way 
here to deliver a series of lectures. The action was taken 
by the American Consul General in London by cable to 
the State Department because of “ ‘confidential reliable’ 
information” that the latter had recently been elected a 
member of the central executive committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, and also because he had 
contributed articles to Communist periodicals. 

The Immigration Law, as revised in 1920, excludes 
from admission: anarchists; those who teach opposition 
to all organized government; those who teach, or are 
affiliated with any organization or group which believes 
in the overthrow by force or violence of the government 
of the United States, the duty or propriety of the assassina- 
tion of any officer of the United States government or of 
any other government because of their official character, 
“the unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of property,” 
sabotage ; those who write, publish, or distribute written 
or printed matter advocating any of the above tenets, or 
belong to any organization which does any of these things.” 

The law does not, therefore, specifically mention Com- 
munists at all, although at different times revisions to 
this effect have been proposed. It was enacted to deal 
with anarchists who do not believe in organized govern- 
ment at all. Indeed, in 1920, the difference between Com- 
munism and anarchy was still hazy in many people’s minds. 
Thus, the law does not fit the present situation with respect 
to advocates of either Communism or any form of Fascism. 
As Walter Lippmann says in the New York Herald-Trib- 
une of October 13, “not until the rise of Communism and 
then of Fascism had any one imagined that civil liberties 
and the democratic ballot could and would be used to 
destroy civil liberties and the democratic ballot.” 

The courts have tended to rule that proof of member- 
ship in an organization advocating the overthrow of organ- 
ized government was essential in deportation cases. There 
has been some disagreement whether or not the Com- 
munist Party should be considered such an organization. 
Recently, in the Strecker case, the Fifth Circuit Court 
ruled that it was not. The United States Supreme Court, 
which has never considered the question, has just an- 
nounced that it will review the Strecker case. Until its 
decision has been reached, it cannot be said positively 
whether membership in the Communist Party is or is not 
cause for exclusion. 


1Clark, Jane Perry. Deportations of Aliens to and from the 
United States to Europe. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1931, p. 218-19. 
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In 1935 Mr. Strachey was held for deportation but was 
finally released and left the country voluntarily on the 
date which had been originally set for his departure. 
Arthur Garfield Hays, who defended him in 1935, has 
stated recently that the earlier proceedings were dropped 
“without prejudice to his return.” At that time, Mr. 
Strachey in response to questions stated that he was not 
opposed to organized government and that he was not a 
member of the Communist Party. He insists that he 
is a Socialist. “Like all Socialists,’ he explains, “I be- 
lieve that the Socialist society evolves in time into the 
communist society.” He admits frankly that he has writ- 
ten for English Communist papers, but cites the fact that 
he has also written for more conservative ones, as evidence 
that such writing is not proof of his political convictions. 

The Herald-Tribune of October 13 comments that “if 
there was any reasonable doubt as to the desirability of 
excluding him,” he should be given “a new and full hear- 
ing.” But, it adds, “his views have been well known for 
years in this country. . . . What more far-reaching pub- 
licity could Mr. Strachey have asked for than that which 
the Department of State has handed him on a gold platter? 
The American people could have stood the shock of his 
admission, just as it has managed so far very successfully 
to survive—in happy ignorance—the supposed dynamite 
in his writings.” But the State Department has made 
“a literary mountain out of a lecturing molehill and 
aroused an interest in a rather obscure young British radi- 
cal out of all proportion to his deserts.” 

This, of course, still leaves open the question what 
democracies can or should do to protect themselves against 
either Communism or Fascism. 


“Broadcasting and the Public” 


Broadcasting and the Public is the title of a report on 
the problems of public policy in the radio industry by the 
Department of Research and Education just published by 
the Abingdon Press (price, $1.50). The report is ad- 
dressed particularly to the constituency of the churches. 
Its purpose was “to reveal the difficult process of building 
up social controls in the form of law and usage for the 
governance of a private enterprise which seeks to utilize 
discoveries and inventions in which the community has 
much at stake.” This report is the most comprehensive 
body of information yet assembled on the organization and 
conduct of the industry. Among the topics discussed in 
some detail are federal regulation, monopoly control, ad- 
vertising policies, broadcast entertainment, educational 
and religious programs, discussion of controversial issues, 
and the use of radio for international propaganda. The 
report contains the only comprehensive discussion of re- 
ligious broadcasting yet published. 
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Freedom of radio is declared to be ‘almost if not quite 
as important as freedom of the press.” But some method 
must be found to keep radio frequencies in the hands of 
broadcasters who serve the “public interest, convenience 
and necessity” in the fullest measure. The report recom- 
mends that permanent voluntary associations representing 
the cultural interests of the community accept responsi- 
bility for appraising radio programs, the results of such 
appraisal to be made available to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


The Relation of Religion to Forms of Government 


A Catholic, a Protestant and a Jew each discussed the 
relation of his own religion to Fascism, Communism, and 
democracy at the 1937 meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society. The addresses have now been published 
in pamphlet form. Msgr. John A. Ryan, director of the 
Department of Social Action. National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, said that both Fascism and Naziism hold that 
“all rights, personal, political, economic, religious, etc., 
originate with and can be modified at will by the state.” 
Both are “in conflict with the Catholic teaching on in- 
dividual right and other relations between the state and 
the individual.” Both are “excessively nationalistic.” 
Neither permits the “formation of voluntary political so- 
cieties,” or “effective trade unionism.” He said that the 
“erroneous principles” of Fascism have been explicitly con- 
demned by the Pope. There are two reasons why Fascist 
political doctrine has not been denounced more frequently : 
“First, the Fascist government has not enunciated it fre- 
quently ; second, it has only rarely put the doctrine into 
practice. The Fascist government has been content to let 
its totalitarian principles remain for the most part in the 
realm of inoperative theory.” Naziism “adheres to a 
theory of racial superiority and racial purity which are 
without foundation in fact, and which have been used as 
a pretext for an enormous amount of injustice and un- 
charity toward the Jewish race.” 

The attitude of the American Hierarchy toward Nazi- 
ism was expressed at their annual meeting in 1937 when 
they said: “Today the sense of all religious-minded men 
and women throughout the world is outraged by the 
Satanic resourcefulness of these leaders of modern pagan- 
ism and by the incredible excesses committed by them in 
their attempt to exterminate religion and to blot out from 
the minds of the German people all true knowledge and 
love of God.” The attitude of the Catholic Church toward 
Communism is one of “comprehensive condemnation.” 
Regarding democracy, Msgr. Ryan finds: “The right of 
the people to choose their constitution and rulers and to 
have, if they so desire, a representative form of govern- 
ment, is in full harmony with the ethical and political doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church.” 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, president, University of Newark, 
speaking as a Protestant, concluded that in view of the 
“divergent and sometimes conflicting tendencies within 
Protestantism it is impossible to state simply its relation 
to Communism, Fascism and democracy. Humanistic 
Protestantism is likely to ally itself strongly with democ- 
racy and to oppose Fascism but to have a friendly ear for 
the social and economic objectives of Communism, while 
rejecting its materialistic premise and its advocacy of 
force as a social instrument. Nationalistic Protestantism 
is avowedly democratic in democratic countries, and 
vigorously anti-communistic, but may be swayed by the 
use of nationalistic symbols and slogans to support a 
totalitarian state, particularly if its allies in the state 
enlist it as an instrument of law and order and as a bul- 


wark of traditional morals against a tide of violent change; 
the bishops of an established church are usually social 
and political conservatives. Bourgeois and nonconformist 
Protestantism is apt to break into sharp divisions; suc- 
cessful business men who look upon their success as a 
mark of God’s approval will resist Communism altogether 
as an attack on private property, but their traditional feel- 
ing for liberty will hold them out against deliberate 
Fascism, although a totalitarian state using democratic 
vernacular might deceive them as long as it guaranteed 
their stability; liberal clergymen and laymen with less 
stake in the present economic order will be sympathetic 
to some economic and social aims of Communism while 
vigorously rejecting its ‘godlessness’ and its violence, 
meanwhile giving their devotion to democracy and fiercely 
opposing Fascism if they recognize it.” Another variety 
of Protestantism tends to “move to the Right religiously 
and to the Left politically, more and more seeking God 
outside of any frame of reference of time and space, 
and at the same time taking an apocalyptic or catastrophic 
view of temporal affairs, seeing in Communism a political 
pattern of brotherhood, in Fascism a complete betrayal 
of both human hope and religious loyalty, and in democ- 
racy either an admirable instrument of change or an out- 
worn political device with no meaning for our present 
way of life.” 

Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, professor of social service, 
Jewish Institute of Religion, finds that the spirit of Jew- 
ish social philosophy is summed up in the report of the 
Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis for the year 1934: “At the present time 
three trends are developing in the political organization of 
America: Communism on the extreme left; Fascism on 
the extreme right; and a socialized democracy in the 
center. The danger is that the American people will fall 
into the trap of thinking that the choice is either Com- 
munism or Fascism... . In the judgment of the members 
of the Conference there is only one way in which the 
American people can escape the dictatorship and tyranny 
of Communism on the one hand, and the tyranny and 
dictatorship of Fascism on the other, and that is by estab- 
lishing a thoroughly socialized democracy. This change 
can be achieved, the members are convinced, without 
force and violence and bloodshed and through the orderly 
methods of democratic procedure. We solemnly commend 
to the American people a social philosophy that is derived 
from the expanding democratic ideal that must henceforth 
be sovereign in our social life.” 

The pamphlet may be secured from the Jewish Institute 
of Religion, 40 W. 68th St., N. Y., N.Y. Price 15 cents. 


“Protestant-Catholic Relations in Canada” 


The major points of conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants in Canada were summarized by Rev. Claris 
E. Silcox, general secretary of the Social Service Council 
of Canada, under the above title at the Canadian Institute 
: — and Politics, Lake Couchiching, on August 


Both Catholics and Protestants agree that “the home 
is the essential social unit,” but there are “wide differ- 
ences” over divorce, mixed marriages, annulments of mar- 
riages and birth control. Mixed marriages cause tensions 
everywhere, but the situation in Canada has been made 
more serious because “civil magistrates in Quebec have 
repeatedly annulled marriages performed between Protes- 
tants and Catholics solemnized in the presence of 
Protestant clergymen, though duly licensed to officiate at 
such weddings, on the ground that such marriages do not 
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conform with canon law and that in Quebec the civil code 
must take cognizance of Catholic canon law.” Mixed mar- 
riages performed in other provinces or in the United States 
have been annulled. According to the British North 
America Act the question of the solemnization of marriage 
is a provincial matter. While “some influential Protestant 
groups” are as opposed to divorce as are the Catholics, 
“the recent effort to liberalize divorce in Canada was 
largely checked by Catholic opposition.” Catholic oppo- 
sition to the dissemination of information on birth control 
is another cause of tension. 

Protestants admit “the need of a certain censorship,” 
Mr. Silcox finds, but fear “any form of censorship which 
would in the end place any institution, political or ecclesias- 
tical, beyond criticism, public or private” and they will 
not tolerate any such suppression of freedom of discussion. 
He is convinced that some method satisfactory to both 
Protestants and Catholics can be found for the inclusion of 
religious education in the school curriculum. This would 
tend to “break down the sense of difference which today 
permeates the whole of our national life” and would make 
it possible to provide more nearly equal educational oppor- 
tunities for the thinly-settled areas of the prairie states. 

The difficulties involved in separate Catholic trade unions 
are, perhaps, obvious. The great tax-exempt properties 
owned by the Catholic Church tend likewise to create 
“deep suspicion.” In Quebec, furthermore, the Roman 
Catholic Church has the right to tax property for its 
own purposes. Protestants are “frankly hostile to a 
church which seems so avid for property and buildings, 
especially if such property and buildings are exempt from 
taxation.” Protestants fear, too, the “undue emphasis of 
Catholics on authority.” 


Mr. Silcox declares himself convinced that “the only 
unity worth achieving is a unity which acknowledges the 
right of individuals and groups, both majorities and 
minorities, to follow the dictates of conscience and adjudges 
forced conformity in things of which no man has absolute 
knowledge as the direst apostasy against the Holy Spirit 
of God.” 

Copies of Mr. Silcox’s address may be secured from 
the United Church Publishing House, Toronto, Canada, 
price 25 cents. 


The Religion and Labor Foundation 


In 1932 six leaders of American religious thought and 
action called the National Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion into being, and had it incorporated under the laws 
of New York. These leaders were Jerome Davis, Edward 
L. Israel, Allan K. Chalmers, Francis J. McConnell, John 
A. Lapp and Stephen S. Wise—men who in themselves 
represented the progressive thought of the three major 
faiths in relation to religion and social justice. 


In the first public announcement they declared: “We 
believe it is no time to remain rigidly separate, each in 
his own fath. Let us cooperate in a great non-denomina- 
tional, non-sectarian movement, recognizing that God is 
our common Father, and that we are all brothers. If 
millions are unemployed, and thousands are starving, 
they have been wrenched from our own family circle.” 

While the Foundation has placed little emphasis on 
manifestoes, it is carried forward by a number of deep 
convictions. It believes that in tragic times like these, 
when so many suffer gross injustice, all Christians should 
lay aside “ecclesiastical bickering.” There is logical 
ground, the Foundation contends, for close cooperation 
between the church and the labor movement, since a cur- 
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sory examination of the stated aims of each shows them 
to be at one with respect to basic human rights—regular 
employment, decent wages and working conditions, civil 
liberties, protection of childhood and the home, and security 
against the hazards of sickness, accident and old age. 

Eradication of the cause of economic ills, the Founda- 
tion believes, requires fundamental changes in the social 
structure. A basic requirement is the democratic organiza- 
tion of the masses of workers into unions through which 
they can relieve themselves of oppression. Ethical re- 
ligion, it is maintained, needs the framework of an aggres- 
sive, high-minded labor movement before it can become a 
redeeming and reconciling force. On the other hand a 
labor movement with purely secular aims, not animated 
by an unselfish religious devotion, will soon become the 
prey of a crass materialism. 

Another conviction of the Foundation is that organized 
labor does not care to be “saved” by churchmen who keep 
at a safe distance from the struggle, and who arouse the 
suspicion that they are the spokesmen of vested interests. 
At the time of its launching the Foundation called in for 
counsel such labor leaders as Sidney Hillman, Elizabeth 
Christman and Philip Randolph. No project, whether 
local or national in scope, is considered without active 
unionists, both A. F. of L. and C. I. O., having an integral 
part in the planning and execution. The leaders regard 
this as very important, contending that a vast majority 
of church boards, local and national, are without repre- 
sentation from organized labor. It calls for sacrificial 
service on the part of the church and the minister in local- 
industrial conflicts, in workers’ education, or in joint action 
for better homes and living conditions as the price that 
must be paid for the moral authority to proclaim a gospel 
of love and brotherhood. 


Four years ago the Foundation sent 100,000 social 
action questionnaires to clergymen of all faiths. Such 
questions as these were asked: Will you join in setting up 
a cooperative? Will you take part in preventing an unjust 
farm foreclosure? Will you, if in an industrial dispute 
you believe that the cause of the workers is just, support 
the legal and ethical right to strike, visit strike meetings, 
provide strikers with provisions, offer your church or 
synagogue for strike meetings? There were some thirty 
such questions. 


This was the beginning of a nation-wide search for 
religious leaders who would go beyond theorizing and 
actually become personally acquainted with men and 
women in the labor movement, and enter sympathetically 
into their problems and difficulties. 

As these leaders come into the Foundation it seeks their 
cooperation in such activities as follows: conferences of 
ministers and labor leaders in industrial centers, the send- 
ing of ministers as fraternal delegates to local unions and 
conventions, minister participation in the settlement of 
strikes, defense of the Wagner Act and the NLRB, active 
lobbying for needed labor legislation, getting trade union- 
ists to attend church meetings and religious conferences, 
having ministers’ associations make investigations and 
broadcast their reports, publication of a monthly bulletin, 
sponsoring labor colleges that draw ministers and teachers 
into their faculties, the organization of “locals” in theo- 
logical seminaries, and directing traveling economic 
seminars. 

The last two activities call for special mention. Last 
year a student-faculty group in Yale Divinity School set 
up a “local” which has five specific aims: 


1. To bring its members into first-hand contact and 
cooperation with the organized labor movement. 
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2. To give them an opportunity to become acquainted 
with its philosophy, objectives, strategies and problems. 

3. To enable them to experiment with ways and means 
of bringing the church and labor into closer relations of 
mutual assistance and cooperation; to the end 

4. That Christians may come to recognize the poten- 
tialities of the labor movement as a means of realizing, 
in part, some of the social ideals of Jesus, and 

. That the labor movement may be implemented by 
the dynamic and the idealism of prophetic religion. 

The strategy of intrcducing ministers in training to the 
labor movement seemed so promising that locals were 
organized in Hebrew Union College, Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Eden Theological Seminary. The local at 
Chicago was host last April to the First National RLF 
Theological Conference which drew delegates from eight 
seminaries. Similar movements in practically all liberal 
seminaries are anticipated. 

Perhaps the most popular activity of the Foundation is 
the traveling economic seminar. Each summer groups of 
mature leaders—churchmen and teachers, mainly—spend 
an entire month in first-hand investigations of social and 
economic conditions in industry and agriculture. 

In 1938 there were two such seminars. One divided the 
time between conferences and studies in ten eastern indus- 
trial centers and the Wellesley Institute for Social Prog- 
ress. The second opened with four days of conferences 
in Washington with the representatives of government, 
business and labor, and then proceeded to an intensive 
~study of conditions in Harlan County, Kentucky, the 
T. V. A. and the deep South.. The two seminars com- 
prised 100 distinct educational units—lectures, conferences, 
hearings, trips to mills, mines, cooperatives, plantations 
and federal projects. Religion-labor reception committees 
set up all local programs. Hundreds of citizens were 
drawn in. The members drew upon the wisdom and ex- 
perience of more than a hundred consultants in labor, engi- 
neering, government, economics, agriculture and religion. 
Often the rank-and-file workers—harassed textile em- 
ployes or oppressed sharecroppers—were the most stir- 
ring teachers. 


Public Welfare in Transition 


In his report for 1937 to Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of 
New York City, William Hodson, commissioner of the 
Department of Welfare, points out that the old machinery 
of government is being revamped to meet the requirements 
of present day needs. This involves the substitution of 
government based on the idea of general welfare for the 
old idea of government for political advantage. 

Calling attention to the fact that home relief has passed 
from a temporary or emergency stage to a regular govern- 
ment function through the amended State Public Welfare 
Law, Commissioner Hodson states: 

“The establishment of public assistance as a normal 
governmental activity presents profound challenges to 
the imagination, wisdom and common sense of the Ameri- 
can people and their leaders. Wildcat schemes and ‘short 
cuts to Utopia’ are the product of a prolonged period of 
depression. They must be vigorously rejected as the 
need for adequate relief on a sound basis is promptly 
recognized.” He also says: “The great objective of our 
society should be the elimination of relief for the able- 
bodied employable men and women of the country through 
a reconstruction of our social and industrial order so 
that jobs at living wages will be available for all.” 

Mr. Hodson said that in a sense home relief is a 
“residuary legatee of maladjustments in our civilization.” 


The report shows that public welfare administration 
is being modernized, the city’s aid facilities are syn- 
chronized with those of the federal and state governments, 
the department has assumed responsibility for home relief 
following the liquidation of the Emergency Relief Bureau, 
the centralization of all forms of aid in a single staff is 
still in the experimental stage, and increased efficiency 
and economy has been made possible by absorption of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau. 

The home relief division of the department is operated 
by civil service personnel; the department carries out in 
New York City the New York State transient program; 
it has assumed responsibility for maintaining Camp La- 
Guardia for homeless men; it carries out special programs 
for the city’s destitute aged; it has improved and liberal- 
ized aid for veterans and their dependents ; it has extended 
the medical and nursing services for the aged, the veterans 
and the blind; it has carried on a campaign to break up 
fake charity rackets; it has provided outings for indigent 
mothers and children; and it has reorganized the depart- 
ment’s informational services. 

These accomplishments indicate the importance of ade- 
quate and effective administration in coping with a diffi- 
cult and complex social problem. 


A Movie Star’s Taxes 


Organized Labor, October 8, 1938, the official paper of 
the State and Local Building Trades Councils of Califor- 
nia, reports that Carole Lombard, moving picture star, 
earned last year $465,000 and paid $397,575 in income 
taxes. After paying her agent and manager she had left 
$20,000. 

Miss Lombard is quoted as saying: “But I have no 
kick at all. Fact is, I’m pretty happy about the whole 
thing. Twenty thousand a year is plenty for me and, 
as for giving the government most of my income, I think 
that’s fine. 

“T don’t need $465,000 a year, so why not give what 
I don’t need to the government for improvement of the 
country? There’s no better place to spend it. 


“Furthermore, if I didn’t have to pay high taxes, I 
wouldn’t be earning so much. If there were no income 
taxes at all, I probably wouldn’t be getting even $20,000.” 

The comment of Organized Labor is: “If this doesn’t 
cause wealthy tax-dodgers to bow their heads in shame, 
they are beyond redemption.” 


The Refugee Problem 


Dorothy Thompson discusses this problem significantly 
in her recently-published little book, Refugees: Anarchy 
or Organization? (New York, Random House, 1938, 
$1.00.) She first summarizes briefly the development of 
the refugee problem since the World War and suggests a 
possible solution. From 1928 on the depression and the 
resulting unemployment made the position of the refugees 
more difficult than ever. In 1932 and 1933 came new 
waves of migration, first the Assyrians from Iraq and 
then the Germans. Philanthropy, the writer points out, 
has been generous. But it is not enough. There are still 
underpopulated countries and many of the immigrants 
are able to be of real service in establishing new industries 
or providing new skills. But organization and large sums 
of money are necessary. Some of this might be provided 
by the use of blocked funds from countries with elaborate 
currency restrictions. Or Great Britain might lend the 
necessary money which could be credited on the war debt. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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